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ONE THING AT A TIME. 
A HINT FOR YOUNG READERS AND LEARNERS. 


enness, revellings, bitterness, hatred, anger, clamor, 
cc. See Gal. v. 20; and Eph. iv. 31. 

[This interesting cut was prepared by S. H. Wal- 
ley, Esq., Superintendent of the Mason street Sab- 
It was published on slips for the mem- 
bers of. hissthool, on the fourth of July. We are 
indebted to his kindness for the privilege of publish- 


all the year round, and the frost is so keen that 
the finger’s ends are almost pinched off.” ‘‘ But 
do they wear no gloves?” inquired Harry Dobbs, 
opening his eyes wide. ‘‘ Yes, but not such as 
you see inthis country.” ‘‘ What sort are they?” 
cried.qut Peter Fuller and Ned Hall, both togeth- 
er, *®Why,; if you will listen, you shall know 
from*Seginning to end; for the old sailor that I 
spoke of had been there, and he told me aboat the 
gloves, as well as about the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta, and a score of otherthings.” ‘ The Black 
Hole of Calcutta! what isthat?’’ said Joe Barnes; 
**T never heard of that; tell us all about the Black 
Hole of Calcutta!” ‘‘ That I will and welcome,” 


It was no uncommon thing, in autumn, fo see 
old Gerard surrounded wlth a youthful throng at 
eventide beneath the old tree, amusing and in- 
structing them with his homely, but useful con- 
versation. It was on one of these occasions that 
he was so often interrupted by the questions of the 


well for some of you to tell me first what you” 
know of the church spire.” ‘‘ You began to tell 
us,”’ said Harry Dobbs, ‘‘ but you didn’t go on.” 
‘* Why no, I don’t know how I could,” said Ge- 


replied Gerard; ‘‘ but mayhap it will be just .ag 
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THE CHRISTIAN WARRIOR, 

‘¢ Stand therefore, having your loins girt about with 
truth, and having on the breast-plate of righteous- 
ness; and your feet shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace; above all, taking the shield of faith, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked; and take the helmet of salvation, 
and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God: praying always with all prayer and supplica- 
tion in the spirit, and watching thereunto with all 
perseverance and supplication for all saiuts-—Eph. 
6: 10—18. 

The time is fast coming, when “‘ men shall learn 
war no more;”’ when ‘‘ swords shall be beat into 
plough shares, and spears into pruning hooks,”— 
that is, when weapons, which men now use to 
destroy each other, shall be laid aside, and chang- 
ed for instruments used in procuring the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life. 

But the time will never come, while the world 
lasts, when we shall not be obliged to fight with 
spiritual énemies;* for there is something in our 
wicked hearts’ which is continually opposing the 
good resolutions and feelings which God causes to 
Spring up within us. 

That we may be acquainted with the use of 
these weapons, the friends of God and man have 
established SasBaTH ScHooLts,—among other insti- 
tutions for doing good,—where all may learn to 
‘Fight the good fight of Faith,” and secure to 
themselves the favor and friendship of Jesus 


Christ, ‘‘ THe Great Caprain oF ouR SAtva- 
TION.”? 





* Enemies To se Conquerep. Hatred, variance, 
emulations, wrath, strife, envyings, murders, drunk- 


group about him, that the cheerful old. man _resol- 
ved to let them have their own way, that they might 
see how little was to be got by attending to more 
Gerard was about to 


than one thing at a time. 
tell them the whole history of the church spire, 


Grant was. 
tell you. 


House. 


him that will surprise you. 


ever ran on four legs’—‘‘ What color was he?’ 
said Bill Pike, ‘‘ had he a long tail?” 


just the color of a sheep’s liver. 


into a well.” 
lets. 
Gerard. 


make sugar.” 


Bill Pike. 


I'll give you the best account I can. 


to be found.” 


Barnes. 


over the snow ina sledge.” 


along?” ‘‘I will tell you,” said old Gerard. 











‘* In some countries they have snow on the ground 


which was formed of painted shingles; but no 
sooner did he begin, by saying that Alderman 
Grant gave fifty pounds towards the expense of 
it, than Harry Dobbs asked him who Alderman 
‘*Why,” replied Gerard, ‘‘I will 
Alderman Grant was a great fat man, 
that kept his coach, and lived up at the Court 
Some say he had been Lord Mayor of 
London, but how that may be I can’t say; how- 
j)ever, I can whisper something in your.ears eboub! 
One summer’s day, 
when it was very hot, when he was rolling along 
the turnpike road in his open carriage, with his 
spaniel dog before him, as pretty a creature as 


‘* Hethad 


a skin,” replied Gerard, ‘‘ as white as the driven 
snow, marked over here and there, with blotches 
There was a 
curious tale told about that dog; when it was a 
puppy, it was waddling about, outside the iron 
gate, when Farmer Rickett’s bull came up, and 
just as the puppy had got half way under the gate, 
but I must first tell you that Farmer Ricketts was 
rather passionate; he married a half sister of 
mine; in one of his passions he was near falling 
‘* How was that?” said Tom Bil- 
‘* You shall hear all about it,” replied old 
‘* Job Tanner, the pump maker, was 
employed to sink a well; and in going to work 
early one morning, he met Frank Hart, who had 
just come home from the West Indies, where they 
‘* How do they make it?” asked 
‘* Why,” said Gerard, ‘I hardly 
know whether I rightly understand it myself; but 
I once 
knew an old sailor, and he had been in the West 
Indies, and in Africa too, where lions and big 
snakes, and all manner of frightful creatures are 
‘* But how do the people manage 
to kill the lions and the big snakes?” asked Joe 
‘In different ways,” said Gerard, 
** when they set out after a lion with ten or twelve 
dogs—the dog, I take it, is about as useful a 
creature as any, except ‘t be a hurse, or a cow; 
for in our country he hunts for us, and guards 
houses, in another he pulls the people along 
‘* What’s asledge?’™ 
cried out Ned Hall, ‘‘ and how do the dogs pull it 


rard, ‘‘ whém you would have me tell you all about 

Alderman Grant; but do you remember what 

I told you about him that surprised you so, and 

the talé about the spaniel dog?” ‘‘ You never 

told us anything about it after all, nor about the 

spaniel either, or we should have remembered it,” 

said some of the rest of them. ‘‘ Well,” said old 

Gerard, enjoying the joke that he had put upon 

the young people, in answering their questions, 

‘*perhaps you know something about Farmer 

Rickets, and the draw well; or how the folks make 

sugar, and kill lions and big snakes?” But no; 

not one among them knew any thing about one. of 
these things. ‘‘ This is very odd,” said Gerard, 
looking first at one, and then at another, ‘‘ that 

you forget wo soon; however, surely you know 

what a sledge is, and how the dogs pull it along; 

and what sort of gloves the folks in cold countries 

wear; and if you will tell me, then I will tell you 

all about the Black Hole of Calcutta.” 

The boys stood staring, not knowing what to 
say; while old Gerard, in a pleasa..t way, gave 
them the following good advice:—‘‘ The hound 
that runs after many hares at once is not likely to 
catch one of them; and the lad that will have 
half a dozen tales told him, without having patience 
to hear one ef them to the end, will find himself 
just in the same situation. If you had listened 
patiently, I would have told you all about the 
church spire, and Alderman Grant and his spaniel 
dog, and Farmer Rickets too; and if that had, not 
been enough, in my rough way, I would have 
made it as plain to you as two sticks, how to 
make sugar, and kill lions and big snakes. Every 
one should have known what a sledge is, and how 
the dogs pull it along; what sort of gloves the 
people wear among the snow; and, if there had 
been any spare time left, you should have had the 
tale of the Black Hole of Calcutta irito the 
bargain; but after all, the lesson you have learn- 
ed by your disappointment may do you more good 
than all of them put together. Be content, my 
lads, to hear, and to do one thing at atime, and 
it is ten to one but you will become wiser, and 
get over more work than if you follow the bad 
plan of undertaking many things at once. My 
father used to say to me, ‘‘ Gerard. do one thing 
at a time; don’t be reading your Bible when you 
ought to be at plough, and don’t goto plough when 
you ought to be reading your Bible, It is right 
enough, lad, that you should work to get your 
bread; therefore, be up in the morning and put 
your hands to the plough-tail betimes; and it is 
right, too, that you should get hold of the bread 
of eternal life; therefore read your Bible and 
pray over it, that God’s grace may bless it, and 
make its promises your comfort here and your 
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joy hereafter. But mind, what you do, do hearti- 
ly, and be content in attending to one thing at a 
time.’ ”’ 








_DESORIPTIVE. 





Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—No 2. 


Mother. I believe, my dear, we were to have 
a little conversation about coalto day. You know 
that this article is extensively used for fuel. It is 
found in different parts of the world in large quan- 
tities. The state of Pennsylvania is much distin- 
guished for its extensive coal formations. It is 
there discovered in valleys, in the beds of rivers, 
in hills, and sometimes whole mountains are found 
to be almost entire masses of coal. An extensive 
tract of country, in which coal is found, whether 
hills or valleys, is called a coal field. In the east- 
ern part of this state is a field, which extends 30 
miles. The average width is estimated at two 
miles, and the thickness of the strata from 5 to 50 
feet. This field is supposed to contain 1,325, 370,- 
000 tons of coal, and would not, probably, be ex- 
hausted in 10,000 years. Two other extensive 
fields are found in the same part of the state. 
This is called Anthracite coal. The western part 
of the state abounds in bituminous coal. 

E. What is the difference between bituminous 
and anthracite coal, mother? 

M. Bituminous burns the most readily, makes 
much the most cheerful fire; but produces vast 
quantities of smoke; so much so as to injure house- 
hold furniture, and darken the surrounding objects. 

E. What is the appearance of the country, 
where coal is found? 

. The anthracite coal region is dreary and 
forbidding. With the exception of some delight- 


ful valleys, they are crowned with parallel ridges 


of mountains, with table land summits, having an 
elevation of 1500 feet. At present, they are 
wholly uncultivated, being the haunt of wild beasts, 
the dismal abode of howling wolves, of bears, 


panthers, rattlesnakes, and other savage animals. 
E. Is any of this coal carried out of the state, 


mother? 


M. Yes, vast quantities; and you will be sur- 
prised when I tell you, that during 7 months in the 
year 1834, 1400 vessels departed from Philadel- 


phia freighted with coal. 


E. How glad I am, mother, to hear about these 
immense regions of coal; for I used to fear, that 
when the wood was all consumed, we should suffer| 4 dark stone cell which had an iron door; for 

But I think these mountains of 


for want of fuel. 
coal must last forever. 


the bowels of the earth? 


M This is avery curious question, and can- 
not, probably, be very satisfactorily answered. I 
can only remark, at this time, that it is generally 
supposed, that coal was a vegetable deposit, com- 
posed of immense masses of timber, collected to- 
gether by powerful currents of water; whether at 
the time of the flood, or before, or since, we know 
But however ignorant we may be about the 
formation of the coal, we see in it a great evidence 
b 
this means the world is so wonderfully an Bo 


not. 
of the wisdom and goodness of God. Seeing 


with fuel, we should say in our hearts, ‘‘ O Lord 
how manifold are thy works! 
thou made them all. 
riches.” 


The coal mines in Luzerne county are very 
They are about 15 or 20 in number, 
and some of them are 600 feet in length. The 
entrance is on a bank or high ground, and is about 


interesting. 


10 feet square. Those who visit them, have t 


take lighted candles, procure a guide, and follow 


him through long subterraneous passages, in 
horizontal direction. 


E. Mother, will you please to explain to me the 


meaning of subterraneous and horizontal? 


M. Subterraneous means within the earth or 
The meaning of horizontal is 
parallel to the horizon; ona level. But to pro- 


under ground. 


Do please to tell me how 
there came to be such immense deposits of coal in 


In wisdom hast 
The earth is full of thy 


ceed with our visitors; as they go carefully along, 
they meet small cars carrying coal out, and others 
returning empty, and they have to pass over deep 
wells, called shafts, which are sunk into the mines 
below. Finally, they come to the extremity, 
where the work of digging the coal is carried on 
briskly. The mines break off in different direc- 
tions, and inen at work are seen in each of them. 
Some are drilling holes above, for the purpose of 
blasting with gunpowder; others are breaking 
coal to pieces and loading it into cars; others 
drawing it to the mouth of the mine. It is all a 
busy, bustling, strange sort of a scene, and stri- 

ingly reminds us of the infernal regions. ‘The 
glimmer of lights at a distance, the smell of gun- 
powder, the swarthy looking men at work, and 
the general darkness which pervades the whole 
region, where it is not interrupted by some flick- 
ering lamp, all conspire to fill the mind of a visi- 
tor with amazement and fear. 

E. O, mother, I think I should never dare to 
enter one of these mines. I should be afraid of 
getting lost, or falling into the wells, or of being 
blown to pieces by the gunpowder. 

M. Dreadful accidents do sometimes occur in 
these mines, some account of which I may give 
you at another time. 








MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth's Conipanion. 


BEWARE OF THE FIRST STEP. 


John was a lad of about twelve or fourteen 
years of age, a member of a Sabbath school in 
this city. His parents had placed him with a 
Barber, for the purpose of learning the trade. 
One day as Johan was employed in brushing a 
gentleman’s coat, he saw a pocket book in one of 
the pockets of the coat. The ihought came into 
his mind, what a fine thing it would be if he only 
had the money that he supposed was in it; he 
looked at it for a moment, then ventured to put 
forth his hand and take it. Soon the pocket book 
was missed, and search was made for it. It was 
soon found tucked away in a little closet; the 
theft was laid to John who immediately owned it. 
The constable was soon sent for; John was arrest-. 
ed and taken away to jail. The intelligence that 
John had been stealing, came to the ears of his 
Sunday school teacher; and how do you think he 
felt? As soon as an opportunity offered, he 
went io see him in Leveret St. jail. John was in 





several long nights and days he had inhaled the 
damp dungeon air; he was alone; no mother was 
there to listen to his complaints and soothe his 
troubled mind; no kind father’s protecting hand 
was over him. ‘The nights wore away heavily; 
his guilt seemed to haunt him with horrors untold; 
his sleep was broken and disturbed by unhappy 
dreams; his conscience, that faithful monitor, was 
not asleep, nor did it suffer him to rest. It was 
in this condition that his teacher found him, and 
endeavored to set his guilt before him. He asked 
him if the instructions he had received at the Sab- 
bath school had brought him to that awful place. 
**O no,” said he, if I had listened to the instruc- 
tions I received there, I should not be in this 
»|place.” He appeared very much affected as his 
teacher spread out his guilt before him. ‘*] 
hope,” said he, ‘‘ I shall soon get out of this place, 
and ‘I will always attend Sabbath school. I 
thought of it last Sabbath all day; I wanted very 
much to be there.” 

After giving him some tracts to read, his teach- 
er left him, promising to visit his mother; he did 
©}so; found her on a bed of sickness, no doubt worn 
out by the bad conduct of her son. When the 
4| name of John was mentioned, the tears started in 
her eye, and began to roll down her furrowed 
cheeks. She had hoped he would be her support 
in her declining years; but no, he would rather 
bring down her gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. 





how he came to take such a step in sin, at so early 
an age. I willtell you; for the last three months, 
he has been present at school but three or four 
times. You see the first step was to stay away 
from Sabbath school; once he was a regular 
attendant, but as he became vicious, his atten- 
dance grew less and less. Next he began to at- 
tend the theatre. Having fallen in with vicious 
company, while away from Sabbath school, it took 
but little to entice him to go tothe theatre. He 
went once and again, till his taste grew so strong 
for that vicious amusement, that for want of money 
to gratify it he was induced to steal. 
It is no pleasant task to give such an account of 
a Sabbath school scholar; nothing but a desire to 
warn others against taking the first step in sin, has 
induced the writer to relate it. 
Now my young readers, I would have you be- 
ware of the first step in crime. If you take one 
step it is probable you will take another. Every 
time you repeat a wicked action, it increases the 
probability that you will forever continue to repeat 
it. John was led on by little and little. He is 
now at the House of Reformation. We have but 
little hope that he will ever reform. Beware of 
the first step. Ww. 
Boston, Aug. 28, 1837. 
ee 
From the Sabbath School Messenger. 
GEORGE, THE SAILOR BOY. 
Children—I want to tell you a story about 
George, my schoolmate when I was a little boy. 
He was a sprightly, «lever boy when he was 
young, and his mother, a very pious woman, used 
to pray much for him that he might obtain reli- 
gion, and grow upto be a good man. But after 
he got to be ten or twelve years of age, he became 
very disobedient to his parents, which was a cause 
of great grief, especially to his mother. Although 
frequently corrected, he would often play truant 
from school, so he did not get much learning, and 
when he did attend, was almost always at the bot- 
tom of his class. : 
After a while, he became so bad that he would 
frequently run away from home, and even on the 
holy Sabbath sail off in the harbor; and several 
times the boat came near being upset, and he 
scarcely escaped being drowned. Being so much 
about the wharves, and among the shipping, George 
took it into his mind that it would be a fine thing 
for him to goto sea; and his good mother, not 
being able to persuade him to give up the notion, 
thought it might be best to let him go one voyzge, 
in hopes that if he went once he would not want 
to go again. So a voyage was procured, and he 
went to sea. But when off upon the ocean, the 
vessel that he was in was taken by a British ship 
of war, and George, with the rest of the ship’s 
crew, was sent to England and put into the Dart- 
moor prison, where they were kept a number of 
months, 

When in prison they suffered a great deal, in 
consequence of the severity of the prison laws. 
They were allowed to go out into the prison yard 
in the day time, but at night were fastened in the 
prison by heavy oak doors and large iron bolts. 
When they were first captured, all their best 
clothes were taken away from them, and they had 
none but poor old ones to wear. And the food 
they had to eat was very poor also, so that George 
was deprived of many of those comforts which he 
had been accustomed to when at home. And 
many, many times did George wish he had never 
gone to sea—that he had obeyed his kind mother, 
attended his school faithfully, and acquired good 
learning. 

After awhile George and his crew were ex- 
changed for prisoners of war which had been taken 
by the Americans, and he was permitted to return 
home, to the embrace of his pious mother and 
friends. They were glad to see him, and hoped 
that he would not desire to go to sea again. But 
as he had now grown older, and by associating with 
wicked companions his heart had become more 
hardened in sin, he forgot his former sufferings, 








Perhaps ‘some of my young readers may inquire 


and was persuaded by them to go again to sea. 
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And he thought if he went out in one of our war- 
ships, he could avenge himself on the British for 
the sufferings he had endured among them. 

One day passing up Ship street, 1 met George, 
and he told me he intended to enlist on board the 
frigate Chesapeake, which was soon going out to 
fight the British. I endeavored to persuade him 
not to go—told him he might be killed in battle, 
and what a dreadful thing it would be for him to 
die away from home; but he persisted that he 
would go. The next time I saw him he was under 
the direction of one of the officers of the ship, by 
which I knew that he had enlisted, and I never 
had an opportnnity to speak to him again. ; 

As George was very active, he was stationed in 
one of the ship’s tops, which is quite a dangerous 
situation, as here the men have more difficult 
duties to perform, and are more exposed to the 
fire of the enemy. Men frequently fall from the 
mast-head on to the deck and are killed instantly, 
or into the water, when the ship is going fast, and 
cannot be saved. Well, as a great many of the 
older people in this city know, the frigate sailed, 
and the same day, when they had been out but a 
few hours, fell in with a British frigate of about 
the same size, and they had a dreadful battle: 
many men were killed on both sides—and among 
the number George was killed.’ It is said that he 
fell in the main-top, where he was fired upon by 
the enemy. Well, the British took and carried 
away the Chesapeake, and George, with the other 
dead, found a watery grave. His bones, if they 
exist, are in the bottom of Boston Bay. 

Now, childrea, from this little narrative, you 
may be taught how to value and improve your 
Sabbath schools. When George was a little boy, 
there was no Sabbath school for him to goto. If 
there had been, probably the instructions he would 
there have obtained, with the instructions and 
prayers of his pious mother, would have been in- 
strumental in making him a good boy. Remem- 
ber George never had a Sabbath school to attend. 
No kind teacher called to take him by the hand on 
the Sabbath morning, and lead him to the blessed 
place. You may also learn what a wicked thing 
it is to disobey your parents. Had George obey- 
ed his parents, he might have been a good and 
happy man, and alive now, and not more than 
forty years old. And you muy learn what a 
dreadful thing war is. When you look at our 
proud national fighting ships, or at the soldiers 
passing up and down the streets, you may be 
tempted to think that it would be a fine thing to go 
to war. But oh! think of the battle deck, covered 
with human blood and slaughtered bodies, and the 
battle field where thousands of dead lay piled in 
heaps, or thrown intoone commongrave. Imagine 
you hear the groans of the dying, and see the poor 
little children whose dear fathers have been killed, 
and their mothers weeping for their husbands, who 
have thus suddenly been torn from them. They 
have no kind father now to buy them food, and 
watch over them by day and by night. Alas! he 
is no more. And what has done it?—it is war, 
cruel war. The same passions which lead little 
boys to fight with each other, will lead them to 
kill each other when they are grown to men. 
Therefore, children, never fight; no, not even be 
angry,—and the Lord will love and save you. 


ONE WHO PRAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
Boston, August, 1837. 
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NEW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 
Extracts from the last Report. 

InrerEsTING InctpeNts.—A mother remarked 
with much sensibility, ‘* how it cheers my heart, 
when my toils are over for the day, to hear my 
little children sing of God and heaven. It makes 
me feel that I should know more of God and the 
way of salvation.” 

Another parent requested a copy of a hymn, 
one of the lines of which reads, ‘* We will sing 
with the ang@ls in the regions of glory.” Soon 





afterwards, her little one was summoned to the 
world of spirits, and shortly before his departure, 
sang the hymn in a faltering and disconnected 
tone, causing the mother to observe, ‘‘ he is sing- 
ing that song;—and must I not soon be called to 
join him?” ‘The impression produced on the mind 
of the mother was powerful and vivid, and it is 
hoped may not be obliterated. 

ResponsiBiLity oF Sunpay Scuoot TEACHERS. 
If the object of the Sabbath School was merely to 
train the children and youth of our land for useful- 
ness and happiness for the few years of their 
earthly existence, the duty of those engaged in 
this department of labor, would not be unimpor- 
tant, nor divested of responsibility. But when we 
remember that this temporal life is as a drop to 
the ocean, when compared with eternity, and that 
the unutterable interests of the soul, are suspend- 
ed upon the formation of character—on character 
that usually receives its unchanging direction dur- 
ing the period of childhood and youth—how vast 
in importance, how solemn in interest, the office 
of a Sabbath school teacher—a_ responsibility 
which we can never measure, until our minds are 
sufficiently expanded to appreciate the happiness 
of a redeemed spirit, or the misery of a lost soul. 

Tue Perseverinc Teacuer.—The female de- 
partment has a Bible class of twenty; and is still 
under the direction of their first and only Super- 
intendent; who has now been more than twenty 
one years ‘‘ in the field;” one who siill labors and 
is devoted to the work, and who has the satisfac- 
tion of seeing many who were her former pupils, 
now occupying useful and important stations in 
life—yea, and not a few valued Sunday School 
Teachers. Look at this, all ye who begin to be 
weary in well doing, and take courage—have any 
of you yet been 21 years engaged? Do not give 
up nor relinquish your charge, so long as the 
great Shepherd gives you strength to labor, but 
count it all joy that you are permited to be his co- 
worker, and to labor in his vineyard. 

SuccessFut Biste Crass.—In our last report 
we mentioned that there had recently been two 
Bible classes formed in connexion with our school; 
one of males, and one of females, for the larger 
scholars of the school, and for the benefit of those 
who had been members of the school, but had left; 
if possible, to gain their attendance in these classes. 
The female class then numbered ten; we now 
have the pleasure to say, that by the faithful labors 
and efforts of their devoted teachers, it now num- 
bers thirty. It isa deeply interesting class; eight 
of its members have made a profession of religion 
the past year, and others are saying ‘‘ what shall 
we do to be saved.”” The Lord has indeed blessed 
his word to many souls in this class; and many 
an interesting incident connected with it might be 
mentioned, were it practicable. The male class 
at our last report numbered five; it now numbers 
twenty-one; two have made a profession of their 
hope in Christ, and many more we trust, are not 
far from the kingdom of God. It is a sight that 
often gladdens our hearts to see on the Sabbath 
morn, a class of twenty young men assembled for 
the study of the Word of Life; and may we not 
hope that the Lord is about to prepare for himself 
those from this class, who shall be valiant for the 
truth; and who shall go forth to proclaim the way 
of life and salvation, to thousands who are now 
sitting in the shadow of death, 

ATTACHMENT TO THE SuNDAy Scuoot.—To show 
the great importance of the teacher’s visiting and 
securing the affections of their pupils, and the 
great influence they may exert for the benefit of 
both the child and the parent, we give the follow- 
ing from one’s monthly report. I visited one 
family down in a back cellar—it consisted of a 
widow and two children. The mother said, ‘‘I have 
been out to work all day, and have just come 
home to see if my children were freezing.” The 
little girls had made all in the room look quite 
clean. The mother said, ‘‘ why J. has bad fail- 
ings, as well as good ones.” She then showed me 
a bunch of leather straps tied together which was 
her instrument of correction. ‘‘ But,” said she, 





‘* the greatest punishment I can inflict is to tell J. 
if she is bad, she shall not go to Sunday school, 
to see her teacher, and this is always sure to make 
her behave.” She frequently gets her little broth- 
er to sleep, and then says, ‘‘ mother shall I get 
up‘and keep your company to night,” and will sit 
down by her side and repeat hymns and verses, 
she has learned at the Sabbath school. How 
great the influence of the Sunday school teacher, 
and how important to secure and improve that in- 
fluence? 

Former Purits.—The most interesting facts 
we have to record are those circumstances con- 
stantly occurring in respect to the scholars once 
in our school, but now occupying active stations 
in life. Not a month of the Jast year has passed, 
without refreshing us with an interview more or 
less affecting and interesting with several of our 
former pupils; and in most cases they bring the 
cheering intelligence, that they are the disciples 
of the Master, ‘‘and going about doing good,” 
either as Sunday school teachers, missionaries, or 
ministers in some field, or preparing for the min- 
istry. One who was missionating in New Jersey, 
observed that he knew one preparing for the min- 
istry, another who he hoped would turn that way, 
and ever so many of his old school fellows, who 
had made a profession of religion, most of whom 
were now teachers in Sabbath schools. 

It is worthy of remark, that nearly all these had 
belonged to classes, where the teachers had insti- 
tuted prayer meetings at the homes of the schol- 
ars, or were members of the superintendent’s 
morning prayer meeting.* 

It is ascertained, that of the scholars that have 
been in this school, more than four hundred are 
now professors of religion, and twelve are minis- 
ters of the gospel, all from under the instruction of 
the one superintendent. 

In another school, an*old grey headed gentle- 
man remarked, that though he had done but little 
for God yet, he had been laboring in the school 
long enough to witness, that of those he had 
familiarly known as scholars and teachers in the 
school, fourteen were now employed as ministers, 
proclaiming the everlasting gospel to dying men; 
some of them, as missionaries in foreign ficlds, 
and five others are studying for the ministry. 





* This reminds us of the good old ways in times past, 
when the Teachers from week to week kneeled in prayer on 
the rag carpets, and bare floors, around the little black stoves 
at their children’s homes. 











OBITUARY. 


From the Christian Intelligencer. 


THE DYING SOLDIER. 


Many people say that religion makes us gloomy 
and unhappy. I should say that the want of true 
religion, of true piety, would make any body un- 
happy. And I have always noticed that not those 
who are pious, but those who are not, and cannot 
judge from their own feelings, say that religion 
makes us gloomy. 

One day, a lady requested a gentleman to visit 
a poor man who was very sick. He was a soldier 
in the United Statesarmy. The gentleman found 
him with another man who slept in the same room, 
The soldier was pale and thin. He coughed very 
hard, and would to all appearance die very soon. 
The captain and those who knew him said he had 
been a very bad man; a drunkard; a profane 
swearer; and an opposer of religion. 

The gentleman asked him if he was ready to 
die? ‘‘ Ohno,” said he, ‘‘ I am not ready to die.” 
‘* Why? what makes you afraid todie? You have 
no wife to leave—no children to part with—and 
you have always told these men around you, that 
you did not believe in a future world.” ‘‘ Well, it 
may be so, but something here (laying his hand on 
his breast,) tells me that all is not right with me.” 

Here a fit of coughing prevented his talking any 
more. And the gentleman, after speaking a few 
kind words to him, telling him of Christ, and what 
sinners must do to be saved, left him, promising to 
call and see him the next day. 
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The next day he called, the man was much 
easier in body, but oh how wretched and misera- 
ble in view of death. : Pray J 

The man who had staid with him all night said 
he would not like to stay with him again, he was 
so wretched. It seemed as if he could get no 
ease; he would first swear, then try to pray, then 
curse himself, then turn over on his face, hide it in 
the pillow, and sigh and swear till it was almost 
impossible to stay by him. : 

The gentleman spoke to him kindly, and asked 
how he felt that morning about dying. The poor 
man did net like to answer him, and yet, through 
the night, told the men that he wanted him to come 
and pray with him. He was still very uneasy, and 
though it was broad daylight said, ‘‘ that all was 
dark avound him.” \ 

After awhile he told the gentleman some of his 
life. He had pious parents who died when he 
was young, and being left to himself he soon for- 
got their advice, ran away from home, went to sea, 
got into bad company, learned to swear and drink, 
and worst of all, svon learned to despise the Bible, 
Thus he had lived some years, when he joined the 
army. His mess-mates, or those with whom he 
eat his meals, gave him a bad character. When- 
ever any tracts, Bibles or Testaments came among 
them, or any body would say a word about reli- 
gion, he was the first to ridicule and scoff at them. 
At last he was taken sick, and when the doctor 
said that he would die, he became very much 
frightened, and asked for a minister. But nothing 
which the gentleman said seemed to give him any 
peace. 

He said he was ‘‘ past att Horg.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
said he, ‘‘ I believe it all now!” and, as he rolled 
over on his hard bed, he cried out, ‘‘ Oh for one 
moment’s peace.” 

Next morning the gentleman called, and he was 
already laid out to be buried. His last end was 
not like that of the righteous. 

It was surely not religion, piety, love to God, 
which made this man so unhappy. Oh no! had 
he loved Christ he could have sung, as I heard 
some sweet little children singing a few mornings 
since. 

‘Through death’s gloomy valley 

No evil [ dread; 

‘ For Iwill be with thee,’ 

My Shepherd has said.” 

Curipren’s Frienp. 








EDITORIAL. 








HABITS--No. 8. 


Julia, said Mrs. R. “‘if you allow yourself to exag- 
gerate so much now, when you are alittle girl, | fear 
that as you grow older the habit will strengthen and 
become so firm that nothing can subdue it. Nobody 
will believe any thing you say if you go on so.” 

* O no, mother,” cried Julia, “I sha’nt get so bad 
as that. I don’t mean to tell what is’nt true, but 
somehow when I am telling a story I add a little bit 
to it, to make it sound better. It slips out before I 
know it. I don’t do so always though.” ; 

Julia’s mother often reproved her little daughter in 
a similar way, but always had some such answer; and 
as her exaggerations were never of very great impor- 
tance, Mrs. R. did not think so seriously of it, as she 
had at first. Her own health was feeble, and at 
twelve years of age, Julia was sent to a boarding 
school, where she remained two years with the ex- 
ception of the vacations spent at home. But on 
every return home, the growth of the habit of exagger- 
ating was very perceptible. She never could tell any 
event just as it occurred, but always added some- 
thing. Julia at last told her mother she had tried to 
overcome the habit, but found it impossible; but, 
added she, ‘I shall take care to become no worse.” 
But she did not know that this was impossible. Her 
dear mother died before she left school, and when 
she returned home, her father, being engaged in his 


to observe the strong propensity. Sonow poor Julia 
had no friend disinterested enough to remind her of 
the rapid growth of this sinful habit, and at last 
nobody did believe half she said; and even when she 
told the truth, she had no credit for it. As she had 
so long been accustomed to violate the exact truth, it 
now seemed less sinful than it did years before, and 
at last her proneness to falsehood and deceit became 
proverbial. Even the deceiver loves to see a charac- 
ter of perfect truth. ‘There is no character which 
commands greater love and respect, than one of per- 
fect openness. Above all, God looks with the great- 
est abhorrence upon him who disregards the truth. 


such varied kinds and hues, all sporting in their 
lovely abode—some, rioting on the trees, singing 
most sweetly—others, walking slowly under their 
shades, and again others playing in the fountain, 
sailing gracefully along, or diving and shaking their 
wings.—Northhampton Courier. 


From the S. S. Advocate. 
Pa don’t drink, and I won’t. 


About ten years since, I was called upon to help 
one of my neighbors raise a barn frame, and after the 
hands were collected the rum bottle was passed, as 
was customary in those days, and after the men had 
drank, the rum was handed to some boys who were 
collected and looking on. They all took of it, ex- 
cept one little boy about seven years old, who refus- 
-P. led to take any. He was urged very hard to take a 








VARIETY. 
From the Youth's Friend. 
The Sabbath-breaker taken home. 


When I was at Bowling Green, in the state of 
Kentucky, one Sabbath morning, a few years since, 
I went to the Sabbath school in the Baptist chureh, 
where [ saw a large number of boys and girls, all 
dressed in neat and clean clothes. They seemed 
very much pleased with the school, for they had good 
teachers, and as many good books to read as they 
wanted, and some of them had never been to any 
other school but a Sabbath school in their !ife, and 
yet they were learning to read the Bible very fast. 
When I was in the Sabbath school in the morning, 
[learned that one boy, who had almost always been 
there; was not in his class, and yet the teacher had 
not time to go out into the streets to see where he 
was. He was about ten or twelve years old, I think. 
Nobody could tell what had become of him. He was 
not at home, and his father and mother could not tell 
where he was. The Sabbath school was dismissed 
in the morning without his being there, and when he 
did not come home to dinner, his parents sent some 
men to seek for him. ‘These persons soon heard 
that he had gone down to fish, and swim in the Bar- 
ren River. When they got to the river, some other 
boys showed them a deep place, where the water was 
over his head, and where he had gone before he knew 
the water was so deep, and had sunk down to the bot- 
tom, and was drowned. With some long poles these 
men soon found him, but he was dead. 

The Sabbath school in Bowling Green met in the 
afternoen, as well as the morning; and when I was 
there in the afternoon I heard that this boy, although 
he was a Sabbath school scholar, instead of coming 
to the school, had gone down to the river, and was 
drowned. A little while after, I saw five or six men 
and boys walking slowly up the street from the river, 
and as they passed right by the door of the meeting- 
house, I and all the Sabbath school scholars saw 
two of the men with a long plank upon their shoul- 
ders, with something stretched out upon it, covered 
with a white sheet. It was the Sabbath school schol- 
ar they were taking home to his father and mother; 
but he was dead! 

God often punishes those who will not ‘ remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” as he has com- 
manded them, And there are few persons in whom 
this sin is more inexcusable than those who are 
taught in Sabbath schools. Surely no little boy who 
reads this will ever leave his Sabbath school, to goa 
hunting, or fishing, or to swim in the river. If he 
should he tempted to do such things, or to stay away 
from school, or the place of worship for any other 
sinful purpose, I hope he will remember the boy that 
went out so cheerfully to swim, and was carried home 
to his parents on a plank. J. E. Wetcn. 


os 
Great Bird Cage in China. 
(Extract from a Letter. ) 

W. Beale, the owner of the garden, is an English 
gentleman, who has spent the last thirty years of his 
life in collecting all that israre and beautiful. Iu the 
flowers, I am disappointed—indeed | have seen none 
in China equal to ours—his Camelias were, how- 
ever, very splendid—and one variety which I never 
saw before. But the Birds—the birds—yes, my eyes 
have really seen the beautiful Bird of Paradise in all 
the radiance of its plumage. ‘There were more than 
two hundred varieties of the most beautiful and rare 
birds, such as I thought could not exist but in fancy. 
The manner in which his aviary is arranged would 
delight 5ou—from the summit of two immense rocks 
he has thrown a fine wire grating—embracing in its 
extent, four or five large trees, completely overtopped 











little, but all to no purpose. 


His mind was fixed. 
He was then asked to give some reason for not drink- 
ing, and the little lad said bravely,—‘* Pa don’t drink 
any, and I wont. T—e. 


ae 
I will not taste a drop of the poison stuff. 
Ata temperance meeting, not long since, in the 
tees where I live, about twenty five or thirty 
children joined the temperance society, and a short 
time after, one of the members of the society, a little 
girl, was visiting her little cousins at her uncle’s 
house, and tarried all night. In the morning, her 
uncle mixed some rum and water, and made it very 
sweet with sugar, and drank of it himself, and gave 
some to his children, and offered some to his little 
niece. But she refused to drink. She was then urg- 
ed very hard to taste of it. But the little girl had not 
forgotten the pledge, she had made a few days before, 
not to drink any. She told her uncle, ‘I have join- 
ed the temperance society,.and I will not taste a drop 
of the poison stuff.’ A good resolution.—Ib. 
——<——— 


What a Little Child can do. 


The following incident is related in  Campbell’s 
Letters from the South,” written by the poet Camp- 
bell, principally from Algiers, in 1835. In February 
of that year, there was a dreadful storm of many days 
continuance along the coast of Africa, berdering on 
the Mediterranean, by which fourteen ships were 
wrecked at Bona and Bougia, and twenty before Al- 
giers. Mr. Campbell states that nine sailors belong- 
ing to a Russian vessel, were drowned in his sight, 
and a French captain of artillery perished in bravely 
attempting to save them. After stating these and 
other circumstances, he thus proceeds: 

** During these terrible days—you may easily sup- 
pose, that we had scarcely any other subject of in- 
terest or conversation in Mr. St. John’s house than 
the fate of our fellow creatures at sea—one of his 
beautiful little daughters, about seven years old, came 
to her mother in the crisis of the danger, and said, 
with tears in her eyes, “* Mamma, I wish to pray for 
these sufferers in the ships, but I. know not how to 
compose a prayer; do put words together for me, 
that I may get them by heart, and pray io God for 
the poor people.” 

The wisest man in the world could not have 
thought of any thing more suitable at such a time 
than to ask help of God, for none other but he can 
rule the raging of the sea, and say to the waves, 
** Peace, be still.” Let Children remember that in 
times of the greatest distress, there is one thing they 
can do for the afflicted—they can pray for them. 








POETRY. 











EVENING, 
Little girl, it is time to retire to rest, 
The sheep are put into the fold; 
The linnet forsakes us, and flies to her nest, 
To shelter her young from the cold. 


The owl has flown out from his lonely retreat, 
And screams through the tall shady trees; 

The nightingale takes on the haw:horn her seat, 
And sings to the evening breeze. 


The sun, too, now seems to have finished his race, 
And sinks again to his rest; 

But though we no longer can see his bright face, 
He leaves a gold streak in the west. 


Little girl, have you finished your daily employ, 
With industry, patience and care? ' 

If so, lay your head on your pillow with joy, 
No thorn to disturb shall be there. 











by the grating, and an artificial brook and fountain— 
in this large aviary, all the birds are placed at free- 





mercantile affairs, did not see enough of his daughter 





dom—it is a most beautiful sight to see them, of 


The moonthrough your curtains shall cheerfully peep, 
; Her silver beam dance on your eyes, 

And mild evening breezes shall fan you 6 “eeps 
Till bright morning bids you arise. 
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